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them. Such a feat required the audacity of a Victor
Hugo and, perhaps, the indifference to propriety of a
modern realist. The criticism would be summed up
by calling the book " academic "; meaning, I take it,
that it suggests the professor's chair ; and implies the
belief that a careful study of authorities, and scrupu-
lous attention to aesthetic canons, will be a sufficient
outfit for a journey into the regions of romance.
G-eorge Eliot was nolj blind to such considerations; and
George Lewes, in his capacity of critic, could put them
very keenly in writing of other people. His enthusi-
astic admiration for George Eliot perhaps obscured to
him what he would have been the first to see else-
where ; and, anyhow, he encouraged her tendencies to
a questionable direction of her genius.

Yet I do not deny that there was much to be said for
the judgment of the contemporary critics who held that
Romola would be one of the permanent masterpieces
of English literature. Before I can adjust my own
impressions to theirs, I must be allowed to remove
from my mind any lingering impression that Honiola
and Tito lived at Florence in the fifteenth century.
They were only masquerading there, and getting the
necessary "properties" from the history-shops at
which such things are provided for the diligent
student. Romola was, I take it, a cousin of Maggie
Tulliver, though of loftier character, and provided with
a thorough classical culture. The religious crisis
through which she had to pass was not due to
Savonarola, but to modern controversies. The an-
tagonistic principles which were in conflict in the
Renaissance period are still in existence, though they
have entered into different combinations, and are